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In this issue 


YOUTH LEADERS—Don Shriver, Presbyterian, US, leader of youth, 

(center), has been chosen as chairman of the General Counci] of the 

United Christian Youth Movement. With him, above, are Jim Price, Stan- 

ford University, financial secretary; and Peggy Ann Leu, of Central Col- 
lege (Pella, Iowa), recording secretary.—RNS Photo, 


EUROPEAN PANORAMA: The Prize Fighter and the 
Laity W. Jack Lewis 
Walter L. Brown 

Headquarters: New York 

venumineund eee teleiien .......GIFT-OF-THE-WEEK Feature 
KENTUCKY NEWS LETTER Wn. A. Benfield, Jr. 











Letters to the Editors 





About Tithing: “If We Really Want to... ” 





Dr. Diehl’s Testimony 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Dr. Thomas A. FitzGerald’s article 
“Some Thoughts on Tithing’ (OUTLOOK, 
Sept. 2) is interesting and informative. 


However, from a practical point of view, 
the matter of tithing is really not very 
complicated. It depends entirely upon the 
spirit and conscience of the individual 
Christian. It is not a legalistic require- 
ment any more than is regular church at- 
tendance, nor is it a guarantee that the 
tither will be materially prospered far be- 
yond the amount of his invested tithe. As 
a matter of fact, the spiritual and ina- 
terial blessings which accompany the 
habits and life of a conscientious Chris- 
tian are beyond calculation. The quid 
pro quo or “bargain” feature of the argu- 
ment for tithing has never appealed ito me 
as being quite worthy. 

As Dr. FitzGerald well remarks, all that 
we have and are and hope to be is from 
God. We owe everything to him. Those 
people who meticulously give ten per cent 
of their income to his work and who then 
feel that they are “home free” and that 
they then have a right to do as they please 
with the other ninety per cent are mon- 
strously unorthodox. Without doubt, 
every Christian should gladly give regu- 
larly and proportionately to the work of 
our Lord, The Jewish practice of seiting 
apart at least a tenth for this purpose had 
God's approval and worked well for them. 


WE HAVE A LOT more to be thankful 
for than they had, and it would seein that 
a tenth is the absolute minimum for us to- 
day, regardless of the Jewish or any other 
law. In fact, I am inclined to think that 
our Government, which allows us to de- 
duct fifteen per cent in computing income 
tax, has given us a very sane and practi- 
cal suggestion about the proper propor- 
tion to set aside for the Lord’s work, espe- 
cially if one includes in this category not 
only his church contributions but also 
those to colleges and other worthy causes. 

Of course, some very well-to-do people 
ean and do give a much larger proportion 


than fifteen per cent, as they shoulau do. 
But I know, from an experience of many 
years, that it is possible for a saiaried 
man, whose salary was never excessive, 
to open a separate Tithe Account at the 
bank, to deposit in that account every 


month his first check for more than a 
tenth of his salary for that month and not 
Ye pauperized. There is a genuine satis- 
faction in such a plan. 

One always has some money in that ac- 
count. It is the Lord’s money, not the 
man’s, and the man must determine 
whether a cause or an appeal is worthy of 
support from this sacred fund, and also 
how much of it should be allotted in each 
case. It is a grand system. 
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NOT EVERYONE has the advantage of 
being on a fixed salary. Many seem to find 
it difficult to tithe because, they claim, 
they do not know how much they are 
making or losing in their business or pro- 
fession. That might have been true some 
years ago, but it is hardly true today, 
when the comprehensive and exacting and 
exasperating income tax blanks must be 
sent in before March 15 each year. 

If it were true, however, that a man in 
this day were so flabbergasted that ne did 
not know what his income was for that 
year, I would be willing to wager that he 
could make a pretty fair estimate of it, 
if he were told that he would be reim- 
bursed ten or fifteen per cent if he could 
figure the amount with reasonable ac- 
curacy. That sort of proposition would 
stimulate accounting procedure, 

We can be tithers, or more than tithers, 
of our income if we really want to be. 
It is a real privilege, and very rewarding. 
Our Lord did not say, “You must do it,” 
but he does say “I hope that you will. I 
am counting on you.” 

CHAS. E. DIEHL. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Fred Harvey Required Coats 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Enclosed you will find a copy of a foot- 
note On pp. 277-278, of a recent book en- 
titled: Steel Trails to Santa Fe, by A. A. 
Waters, The University of Kansas /i’ress, 
Lawrence, Kansas, 1950. 

This is a story of the beginnings and 
the development of the Santa Fe Railway 


System. Chapter VIII, “Meals by Fred 
Hurvey” (pp. 261-285), recounts the story 
of the famous Fred Harvey system of 


hotels and dining rooms along the Santa 
Fe from its beginning in 1877; and the 
footnote appears in connection with the 
statement regarding the two sons (quoted 
below), following the reference to the 
death of Fred Harvey in 1901, on page 277: 


“When death came, the Harvey ma- 
chine was not without engineers to 
guide it. The sons, Ford and Byron, 
were youthful replicas of their father. 
They had the same executive ability, 
ambition, respect for food and tradition, 
and all of the gentlemanly traits requi- 
site for carrying out their portion of 
the contract with the Santa Fe.” 


I thought you would be interested in the 
“essay on customs and manners” in the 
1924 decision of the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma, in connection with the editorial 
(June 16) under “Coats in the Summer- 
time” and the letters to the editors begin- 
ning with Mr. Shires’ (same date) under 
“Shed-the-Coats Crusade.” 

I will make no comment on the editorial, 
or the letters referred to, except to say 
that I most heartily disagree with them. 
And that I am glad there are yet some 
places, (in addition to Fred Harvey's 
Santa Fe dining rooms) including some 
churches, where the negligee attire of the 


coatless and shirtless male, and skirtless 
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female (now so often seen on the streets 
and other public places, including dining 
rooms) is still taboo; and where dregs “ig 
worn as an adornment to satisfy the con- 
ventions of society rather than for bodily 
comfort and protection.” ... 

J. E. JOHANSON, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The “coat rule” of the father was 
carried out just as religiously by the sons, 
Fred Harvey from the beginning was de- 
termined to maintain an air of refinement 
and good taste in his dining rooms. Ae. 
cordingly, he laid down the rule that al] 
patrons must wear coats. Harvey ob- 
viously had extraordinarly strong convic- 
tions of decorum to attempt to enforce 
such a rule in raw, rough country where 
coatless gunmen were not unusual. Never. 
theless, the rule was unflinchingly put 
into effect. Since many travelers were 
without coats, Harvey supplied each din. 
ing room with a number of dark alpaca 
coats. Few balked at donning the gar- 
ments. The atmosphere of the dining 
rooms was such that the most insensate 
usually recognized the propriety of the 
attire. 

In 1921 the Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma ordered the coat rule set aside, 


“charging discrimination among patrons. 


The decision was appealed and in 1924 the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma set aside the 
holding of the Commission (229 Pac. 423, 
1924) to the obvious relief of the second 
generation of Harveys. The pronounce- 
ment of the Court was a sparkling essay 
on customs and manners. Below is a por- 
tion: 

“Society in America has for years as- 
sumed jurisdiction to a great extent to 
dictate certain regulations of dress in 
first-class dining-rooms, and these con- 
ventions of society cannot be entirely 
ignored, without disastrous results to 
those who serve a metropolitan public in 
such capacity. Civilized society has de- 
veloped the masculine attire from the 
breech-clout to the coat and trousers, Al- 
ways a part of the masculine garb, and 
often a major portion of feminine dress, 
is worn as an adornment to satisfy the 
conventions of society rather than for 
bodily comfort and protection. Unlike the 
lower animals, we all demand the mainte- 
nance of some style and fashion in the 
dining-room, but where to draw the line 
between the breech-clout and the full 
dress suit, tailored in Paris or New York, 
presents a question often affording great 
difference of opinion and that is the 
trouble here. ... 

“To abrogate this rule and require the 
dining-room manager to draw the line of 
dress at mere cleanliness would lead 
quickly to personal disputes over differ- 
ences of opinion. To permit the coatless 
to enter would bring in those with the 
sleeveless shirts, and even the shirtless 
garb that we frequently see where no 
formality is required. Man’s coat is 
usually the cleanest of his garments, and 
the fact that he is required to wear a coat 
serves notice that decorum is expected 
and creates a wholesome psychological ef- 
fect. 

“Fred Harvey equips these dining-rooms 
with most luxurious furnishings, pleasing 
to the trained and appreciative eye, satis- 
fying to the esthetic taste, and piaces the 
patrons amidst surroundings best cal- 
culated to stimulate the appetite. Food 
seldom elsewhere excelled is served_ by 
well garbed and efficient attendants. Cer- 
tainly it is not amiss to require the gentle- 
man who would there dine to don a coat 
for twenty minutes, as he sits in front of 
the cooling electric fans always there af- 
forded. Our nation’s chief executive has 
recently well said that ‘a true citizen of 
a real republic cannot exist as a segre- 
gated, unattached fragment of selfishness, 
but must live as a constituent part of the 
whole society, in which he can secure his 
own welfare only as he secures the wel- 
fare of his fellowmen.’ Complaints against 
such rule, by those unwilling momentarily 
to endure a slight discomfort, out of re 
eard for the feelings, tastes and desires 
of others, are few compared with the 
storm of protests the abrogation of the 
rule would ultimately produce.” 

From STEEL TRAILS TO SANTA FE 
by A. A. Waters. University of Kansas 
Press, Lawrence, Kansas, 1950. Used bY 
permission. 
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MEN’S 
CONVENTIONS 
ARE SCHEDULED 


Men’s conventions for four regions 
are now scheduled for four successive 
week-ends, Oct. 19-Nov. 11, seeking to 
attract 10,000 Presbyterian men from 
every corner of the South. Quotas set 
for each meeting and headline speakers 
are as follows: 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Oct. 19-21 
3,000 
(From North Carolina and Virginia) 


U. S. Senator Jas. H. Duff, Lewis J. 
Sherrill, Geo. D. Heaton, Wm. M. Elliott, 
Jr., John A. Redhead, Jr., C. Darby Ful- 
ton, Vernon S. Broyles, Billy Grekam, 
with Walter D. Eddowes and Austin 
Lovelace, song leaders. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
2,146 
(South Carolina, Georgia, Florida) 
Francis Pickens Miller, James T. Cle- 
land, J. McDowell Richards, W. “Yaiia- 
ferro Thompson, J. E. Cousar, Jr., 
Hunter B. Blakely, James G. Patton, Jr., 
with James R. Sydnor, song leader. 


Oct. 26-28 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov.2-4 2,627 
(Appalachia, Alabama, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, West Virginia) 
U. S. Senator Chas. W. Tobey, Presi- 
dent Clarence C. Stoughton (Witten- 
berg College), Warner L. Hail, Geo. H. 
Vick, John A. Rehhead, Jr., Clande H. 


Pritchard, Edward D. Grant, with 
Walter D. Eddowes, song leader. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, Nov. 9-11 2,065 


(Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Louisi- 
ana, Texas) 

H. Roe Bartle, Francis Pickens Miller, 
David L. Stitt, Wm. H. McCorkle, James 
|. McCord, Bob S. Hodges, Jr., Wade H. 
Boggs, with Walter D. 
leader. 


Eddowes, song 


Youth “Call” Gets Big Emphasis 


Presbyterians, US, Seen Taking Leading Parts 


Presbyterians, US, are continuing to 
take an active part in interdenomina- 
tional efforts, with the spotlight focused 
just now on the United Christian Youtr 
Movement. 

At the recent annual meeting in Mil- 
ford, Ind., Don Shriver, of Norfolk, Va., 
1951 Davidson College graduate, now al 
Union Seminary, was elected chairman 
of the UCYM (see cover). The piesent 
coordinator of the nationwide ‘Cali tu 
United Christian Youth Action” of the 
UCYM is Charles Turner, another Pres- 
byterian, US, and others are in 
spicious places of responsibility 
leadership. 

Big achievement at the Milford meet- 
ing, according to leaders, was adoption 
of a new cooperative program for Proit- 
estant youth fellowships which has been 
under consideration for more than two 
years. This plan, it is explained, will 
provide a basis for greater cooperation 
among church youth through a sitaring 
of ideas and materials on a 
level. 

Areas of youth activity are to be di- 
vided into five general classifications, 
each to be directed by its own com- 
mission. Classifications are: Christian 
Faith. Witness, Outreach, Citizenship, 
and Fellowship. 


con- 
and 


common 


Others Are Named 


Other Presbyterians, US, with impor- 
tant responsibilities include: Marthu 
Beggs, of Tennessee, field worker for 
the Southeastern Region of UCYM: and 
these contact persons in the various 
states: Martha Ann Blair, Alabama; 
Danny Adams, Arkansas; Ernest Arnold, 
Georgia; Anne Shaw, Texas; and Curti: 
Harper, Virginia. 

Acting as the young people’s division 
of the National Council of Churches, the 


ARP Called Meeting Is Urged 


A new turn 


the Associate 


was taken recently in 
Reformed Presbyterian 
Church when the Session and Diaconate 
of the Tabernacle church in Charlotie. 
N. C., adopted a resolution unanimously 
urging a called meeting of the denomi- 
nation’s General Synod to reconsider the 
(uestion of church union. 

The resolution will be presented to 
the First Presbytery at its Oct. 9 meet- 
ing, asking the presbytery to join in 
the request for such a meeting before 


next February. 

Sardis church, also of Charlotte, has 
voted to ask the presbytery to dismiss 
it to Mecklenburg Presbytery of the 
Southern church, and the First church 
is expected to take a similar step. Others 
are said to be considering like action. 

Newspaper accounts reported that the 
34 churches in the First Presbytery— 
the Charlotte area—subscribe more than 
a third of the total budget of the Gen- 
eral Synod. 


UCYM is pointing to Youth Week, Jan. 
27-Feb. 3, 1952. This movement will 
seek to challenge 1,000,000 Protestant 
young people and their adult leaders 
“to a deepened commitment to Christ 
and the church, and enlist them in a 
program of united action.’’ The mil- 
lion young people will be asked to con- 
tribute one dollar each to help finance 
a national radio or television pregram 
for youth, field service to state and iocal 
communities and financial stabilization 
for the UCYM. 

In speaking of the effort, A. Wilson 
Cheek, UCYM executive secretary, said, 
“Protestants have a right to be genu- 
inely proud of their young people for 
the brilliant and bold plan they have de- 
veloped to bring together for the first 
time a million Protestant youth in a 
mighty united endeavor to give them- 
selves and their money in a great spirit- 
ual movement.”’ 


Meanwhile, other youth groups across 
the country were making news. 
below.) 


(See 


College Group Urges Greater 
Participation in Politics 


Richmond, Ind. (RNS)—Christian 
college students in the United States 
should participate ‘seriously’ in the 
political life of the country, it was urged 
here by the General Assembly of the 
United Student Christian Council. 

Chairman of the USCC has been 
Harry Smith, Austin, Texas, now at. 


Yale, another Presbyterian, US, 
youth leader. 
“The student Christian movement 


must face a grave responsibility in the 
great political struggle which is going 
on,” an adopted resolution said. 

“‘We have no strategy or channels for 
relating our faith to the political de- 
cisions that we face every day—no 
means of communicating the faith to 
the rank and file members or to the cen- 
ters of power in modern society. This 
divorce of religion or faith from the 
power struggle of modern politics is 
most tragic. 

“The student Christian movement 

must seek ways to interpret to its stu- 
dents that their faith must direct and 
inform their political decisions. 
The student Christian movement must 
take part in, wrestle with, and seek to 
use its influence in all the crucial con- 
flicts of our age.”’ 








The delegates voted to recommend to 
their 14 member agencies that they urge 
students ‘‘to become active in political 
organizations and especially parties that 
they may learn the channels for carry- 
ing out responsible action. This would 
include active participation in 
campus politics.”’ 

Another adopted resolution requested 
that Christian student movements on 
college campuses highlight in _ their 
study and discussions during the next 
year five 
These were listed as 


also 


“fundamental concerns.’ 
racial discrimina- 
tion, academic freedom, ‘‘McCarthyism,” 
the problems in finding the facts, and 
the problems of peace and war. 

The “McCarthy- 
ism’”’ as enti- 


resolution defined 
“anti-Communism for 
It asked, ‘“‘ 
no longer believe in our nation and its 


Communism’s sake.”’ Can we 
form of government without criticizing 
What kind of justice 
is guilt by association? . . . As Chris- 


its weaknesses? 
tians we must be free to make our wil- 
ness, and we must protect others free 
dom to speak the truth as they sce it.” 


Approve Council Affiliation 


The delegates approved “in principle” 
affiliation of the U. S. C. C. as a de- 
of the National Conncil of 

During the next 
be conducted in 


partment 
Churches. year a 


referendum will which 
the 14 member movements will indicate 


their approval or disapproval of thc pro- 


posed relationship. They will report 
back to the next Generel Assembly in 
September, 1952, when final acticn 9on 


affiliation with the National Council will 
be taken. 
During meeting here 


Bible study 


their eight-day 


the delegates engaged in 


and group discussions on evanselism 
They discvssed such issues as “evangel- 
izaticn of the university,’’ the role of 
the student Christian movement in the 
present world crisis, Uviversity Chris- 
tien Missions, and relations with for 
eign students. 

The U. S. C. C. comprises siudent 
croups and departments of a number 


of denominations, the National Studen‘ 
Councils of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
Cc. A., Student 
Christian Missions, Interseminary Move- 
ment, and J.utheran Student 
tion of America. 


Volunteer Movement for 


Associa- 


Another Group Takes New Name 


Richmond, Ind. (RNS)——A new name 
was adopted by the National Intercol- 
legiate Christian Council at its annua 
meeting here. It will henceforth be 
known as the National Intercollegiate 
Council YMCA-YWCA. 

The organization, which combines the 
national councils of student YMCAs and 
YWCAs, will use the abbreviation NIC 
(YMCA-YWCA)) for its new title. In 
popular usage it will be shortened to 
NICY. 

Plans for a quadrennial Student Vol- 
unteer Movement conference to be hola 
in Lawrence, Kan., from Dec. 27, 1951, 


4 


to Jan. 1, 1952, were outlined at the 
meeting. 


Student Government Groups 
To Probe Discrimination 


Minneapolis, Minn. (RNS)— Estab- 
lishment of a national sub-commission 
to study racial and religious discrimina- 
tion and segregation in collezes was 
voted by the National Student Associa- 


tion at its annual convention here. 
(EDITORS’ NOTE—tThe NSA is com- 


posed of representatives of campus stu- 
dent government bodies.) 

The association asked college affiliates 
to set a five-year limit for removal of 
discriminatory clauses in study group 
charters. 

Another resolution asked for govern- 
ment recognition of conscientious ob- 
jectors to war on humanitarian as well 
as now-recognized religious grounds. 

Reversing the recommendation of its 
education committee, the 
universal 


association 
voted in favor of military 
training. 

The 500 delegates from the 185 mem- 
ber schools also went on record as sup- 
norting the honor system and opposinz 
“over-emphasis and commercialization”’ 
of college sports. 

A resolution asking forgiveness and 
re-admission of athletes found guilty of 
accepting bribes was defeated, 165 to 
138. 


Blame “Corrupt Atmosphere” 

Blame for recent bribery scandals in 
sports was placed by the association 
upon the “corrupt atmosphere” sur- 
rounding college athletics. 

“To prevent further recurrence of 
such scandals,” the adopted resolution 
stated, ‘‘we strongly believe that inter- 
collegiate sports should be de-commer- 
cialized and de-emphasized and returned 
to the students themselves.”’ 

The group urged that students he 
given more control of their sports, that 
a committee be set up to investigate and 
report on college sports, and that gov- 
ernment officials be urged to impose 
harsher penalties on those found cuilty 
ef bribing players. 

After some of the most spirited de- 
bate of the convention, held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, delegates voted 
220 to 48 to approve a resolution op- 
posing “‘mecarthyism,” a term it used 
to describe “smear campaigns.” 

They beat down an attempt to delete 
the word ‘“mecarthyism,” with on- 
ponents charging that it actually meant 
condemnation of Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy (R.-Wis.). 

The resolution had been introduced 
by the delegation from Wisconsin, Sen. 
McCarthy’s home state, which voted 
unanimously in favor of it. 


What and What Not to Teach 
Earlier, President James L. Morrill. 
of the University of Minnesota, told the 
delegates that never in his 30 years cf 
campus life had he known of so many 
people trying to tell universities what to 


teach and what not to teach. 

The mounting pressure of fear and 
hysteria in America, he said, is a retlec-. 
tion of ‘“‘national anxiety of the Ameri- 
can public in its new role of werld re. 
sponsibility.” 

“World leadership is a responsibility 
we are reluctant to assume,”’ Dr. Morrijj 
said, ‘‘aware, as we are, of our incom. 
petence, uncertainty and unreadinoass. 

‘“‘Western Europe seeks an infusion of 
the vitality of our country. It is spirit- 
ually fatigued and physically exhausted 
and looks to our country for materia] 
and physical assistance.” 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Austin College Leads 
At Training School 

For the first time, Austin College of 
Texas has a large number of its gradu- 
ates enrolled in the General Assem- 
bty’s Training School (Richmond, Va.) 
than any other college. With eight, this 
delegation is followed by Florida State 
University with seven; Davis and 
Elkins, five; Maryville, five; Belhaven, 
five; Montrea Queens and WCUNC, 
four each. With 69 Juniors, ATS en- 
rollment on the first day of its new 
session stood at 125—including eight 
men students. Of the 17 states and two 
foreign countries represented, North 
Carolina, Texas and Virginia each had 
16 students enrolled, followed by West 
Virginia with 14. There are students 
from three Presbyterian groups—vUS, 
USA and United—and from seven other 
denominations. Paul Tudor Jones, pas- 
tor at Grace Covenant, Richmond, made 
the opening address. 





Queens Program Includes 
Feature for Parents 

This year’s orientation week at 
Queens College included a program for 
parents of first-year students. This was 
a part of the new program in Home 
and Community Studies. Administra- 
iors and faculty members joined with 
parents in considering how the college 


can heip students make the most of 
their college opportunities. Two ques- 


considered were: ‘“‘What I want 
my daughter to gain from a college edu- 
cation."’ and ‘‘What is a successful stu- 
dent?” 


tions 


Union Seminary Opens With 
Largest Enrollment Ever 

Highty-two men in the Junior Class 
helped set the total enrollment of under- 
graduates at Union Seminary in Vir 
ginia at 206—highest in its 140 years. 
Paul Tudor Jones, new pastor of Grace 
Covenant church in Richmond, made the 
address at the opening session. Vitr- 
ginia enrolled 19 men in the new class, 
followed by North Carolina with 12. 
Largest representation among 
the Juniors from Davidson—25. 
Average age of the new men is 24, with 


college 
came 


only 32 being ex-servicemen. NineteeD 
are married—fewer than in_ recent 
years, 
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EUROPEAN PANORAMA: 


The Prize Fighter and the Laity 


NEW FIGHTER is stepping into 

that boxing ring which is Europe, 

scene of many hard-fought battles 
and a couple of world championship 
potus. This fighter comes from a long 
line of champions, a fighting family, but 
the first in several generations to con- 
stitute a threat to Secularism, present 
holder of the title, or any serious op- 
position to the half-dozen hot conten- 
ders for world supremacy, namely: (1) 
resurgent Nazism, wearing black trunks 
and carrying a blackjack; (2) Marxian- 
Stalinist Communism, wearing red 
trunks dyed with other people’s blood; 
(3) Neutralism, wearing a blind-fold, 
carrying a sign reading ‘‘ohne mich’’— 
without me; (4) Fascism, wearing a 
money-belt and brass knucks; (5) Im- 
perialism, with pot belly, benevolent 
look, insatiable appetite and brick-bat; 
and (6) Militarism, armed to the teeth 
and morally muscle-bound. 


Why Fight at All? 


How could a decent fighter dirty his 
gloves on such as these? With such a 
motley crew in the ring, rules will have 
to be abandoned, low blows expected, no 
quarter given, and the rounds almost 
interminable. Why fight at all on these 
terms? Perhaps it is because the lives 
and welfare of all mankind are at stake. 
The prize for winning is the most stag- 
gering purse ever offered in the world’s 
history, and it would be used by a cut- 
throat to imprison and enslave. So the 
decent fighter must fight against ter- 
tific odds, for the prize to him will mean 
not only mankind’s salvation but free- 
dom, social justice, fellowship, and 
peace, good will among men. 

The new fighter is no panty-waisted 
lightweight himself, and he’s been get- 
ting rid of his flabbiness, doing a lot of 
road work, toning up his whole system, 
getting intrim .. . especially since the 
war was over in 1945. His name is 
ECCLESIA MILITANS, which sounds 
Italian (some say he’s from Rome), 
but in fact this fighter is a “naturalized” 
world citizen. He’s in but not of 
the world. ECCLESIA MILITANS is the 
CHURCH MILITANT—THE FIGHT- 
ING CHURCH. 

Half of the people in the world claim 
to be fans of this fighter, but the truth 
is that what the Fighting Church needs 
is not fans but fighters. Fans are fickle 
where fighters are faithful. The Head 
of the church is Jesus Christ, and the 
body of the church is made up of all 





*Mr. Lewis, just returned from a year 
of study and travel in Europe, here con- 
tributes his second in a series of articles 
on important Christian lay movements 
in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
His home is in Austin, Texas. 
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By W. JACK LEWIS* 
* 


those who claim and proclaim Christ as 
Champion, Savior, Guide. There is no 
longer any room for those who see their 
membership in the Fighting Church as 
constituting their priority for the best 
veats at ring-side. The GREAT FIGHT 
in the modern world is no “spectator 
sport.’”” It involves Everyman. The 
stakes are high and modern knockouts 
last a lot longer than any ten-count. To- 
day's K. O. by Communism, for instance, 
means curtains—IRON CURTAINS. 


Saving for a “Sunday Punch” 


In times past, with a few noteworthy 
exceptions, the Fighting Church has 
been more docile . . easy going . ; 
failing to keep in condition . . getting 
fat on prestige and security. The body 
got lazy and sluggish, content to put 
most of its effort into a ‘Sunday punch” 
which seemed to land on fewer and 
fewer people because those for whom the 
blow was intended didn’t even attend 
the fight, much less get in the ring. 
Although a couple of muscles had 
showed signs of pre-war activity and 
growth in Scotland (Iona) and Greece 
(Zoe), the body of the European Divi- 
sion of the FIGHTING CHURCH was 
pretty much disease-ridden during the 
course of World War II. Its resistance 
was low, but the Confessing Church in 
Germany and the Netherlands Reformed 
Church in Holland helped off-set the 
deadly acquiescing, cooperating, compro- 
mising activities of others. By war’s 
end many clergy and laity, after deep 
soul-searching and sincere repentance, 
saw their failures and set out under the 
guiding hand of the Master Trainer to 
get the FIGHTING CHURCH back into 
tip-top condition. They felt led to de- 
velop far more than a Sunday punch, 
essential as this continues to be in the 
total fight. ECCLESIA MILITANS had 
learned some valuable lessons about the 
“fight game’? from some of its opp- 
onents. Some even said the opponents 
were being used of God to teach the 
church a few of the facts of life. What 
facts? 

Fighters Must Be Trained 


Well, for one thing, 
CHURCH must be 


a FIGHTING 
equipped with 


fighters. The fighters must be trained 
in the basic fundamentals of the fight 
game. They must study the “op- 
ponent” (the isms) as well as _ the 


‘prize’ (the “common” man for Christ, 
and that means all men). And one of 
the most important lessons concerns the 
fighter himself. He must be a person 
who can do what few clergymen could 
do (simply because most seem not to 
have the time, talent or temperament 


for it). This fighter for Christ must 
be equipped to deliver the goods in that 
very difficult but rewarding ‘in-fighting”’ 
in the factory, shop, office, neighbor- 
hood where he works and lives most 
days of the week. And what’s more, 
the ‘‘amateur standing” of these week- 
day fighters will pack a far heavier wal- 
lop, make a more lasting impact among 
ordinary folk in the various areas of 
the community than will the ‘‘profes- 
sional,” the clergyman who gets paid 
for slinging leather (according to the 
outsider’s view of his motives). 

Having learned these facts and more, 
the Anglican, Reformed, and Lutheran 
members of ECCLESIA MILITANS went 
iuto action, establishing more than a 
score of training camps in Britain and 
on the Continent and developing certain 
key centers for the training of spe- 
cialists. In 1951, only a brief six years 
after the war, the composite picture of 
the Fighting Church in Europe looks 
bright and holds great promise for the 


future. Somehow the experts... the 
dopesters the writers (the State 
Department, the Military, the Secular 


Press) have overlooked the promise of 


this fighter, or perhaps they have 
simply discounted Christian pugilism as 
unrealistic and  unfruitful. If so, 


they’ve been reading their history with 
one eye shut. When 200,000 German 
Christian laymen met in Berlin recently 
for the biggest spontaneous rally in 
Germany since the war, the training 
camps of Secularism, Communism and 
the rest pricked up their ears, sent 
their scouts to the rally to see what 
this ECCLESIA MILITANS had on the 
ball, were frankly impressed by what 
they saw, and some even tried to claim 
this FIGHTING CHURCH was on their 
side, but the church would have nothing 
to do with flattery, bribery or compro- 
mise. The new fighting church is bent 
on the evangelization of individuals and 
the Christianization of society through 
the medium of a consecrated, trained, 
equipped Spirit-lead laity—and_ the 
fight is on! 


Work and Worship 


Wherever the discerning eye looks in 
Free Europe in 1951, it will see signs 
of fight training and already a lot of 
fighting is in progress. Make a flying 
visit to the Iona Community ‘‘training 
camp” in Scotland, where clergy and 
craftsmen learn the inter-relation of 
work and worship set in the context of 
the Christian Community, applying this 
training in parish missions, youth work, 
and industrial life; or sit with the 
Christian Frontier Council in England 
and have the thrilling experience of 
seeing 30 Christian men and women 
from every area of British life tackle 
all sorts of difficult problems—politi- 


5 








cal, economic, social, international— 
from the standpoint of thoroughly com- 
mitted Christians, bringing to bear 
widely varied experience into a relation- 
ship of cross-fertilization so productive 
of piercing insight, relevant answers and 
fighting strategy. 

Look in on the twelve Evangelical 
Academies in Germany during their 
week-end conversations with hundreds 
of people never before included in any 
church circle—people brought together 
in professional groups, or around a com- 
mon problem, or for specific study— 
people representing labor, management, 
industry, education, medicine, law, art, 
radio, films, theatre, etc. Or, elsewhere 
in Germany, stop off and see the the- 
ological students at hard labor for six 
months in mine and factory so as to 
know work and worker at first-hand, de- 
termined never more to be remote from 
this segment of mankind so constantly 
preyed upon by the “ism’’ camps. Or 
elsewhere, visit a folk high school, 
where rural youth learn to live in com- 
munity, receiving basic training in 
Christian fundamentals and their prac- 
tical application. Or, still in Germany, 
ride trail on the Gossner Mission lay- 
catechists into the Eastern Zone of Ger- 
many or join an international group 
of students in making bricks for the 
workers’ hostel on the Rhine at Mainz- 


Castel. Here, one finds countless ex- 
amples of close-up “in-fighting.”’ 


4.000 Laymen Enrolled 


Spend the night at the amazing 
Church and World Institute in Drie- 
bergen, Holland; look over the cur- 
riculum of the three-year course for the 
training of full-time lay-evangelists, the 
two-year correspondence course on 
Bible, church, ethics and social prob- 
lems being taken by 4,000 laymen all 
over the Netherlands. Learn of the 
Sociological Institute, where ‘‘fight’’ con- 
ditions and tactics of the opponents are 
studied and results used with such 
profit in the training of the fighters 
under Ecclesia Militans. 

Take a long jump to the Balkans and 
spend a week in Greece marveling at 
the oldest and best-developed ‘‘fight 
camps” for the training of lay-fighters 
in the world. More than 250,000 lay- 
men of every age and category from 
the “Golden Glove” to the ‘‘Collegiate” 
and ‘“‘Professional’’—are being coached 
by the over-arching Brotherhood of Zoe 
through fourteen lay movements reach- 
ing out into all strata of Greek society, 
stressing evangelism, articulate faith, 
and working ‘“‘Toward a Christian Civi- 
lization.”’ 

Make a final swing back to the cen- 





Revival 


Mrs. Crowell, a_ widely 
known writer of verse, of 
Dallas, Texas, has written 
this poem particularly for 
the columns of this paper 
to express her deep sense 
of the fundamenta! need of 
the day. She is shown here 
with her husband, N. ¥. 
Crowell. 








Send a revival, Lord of life, 
As thou dost send the rain on dry, parched sod, 


By GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


More than the parched earth needs the cooling rain 

To stir the fibers of old roots to life, 

The church needs a revival that the seeds 

Planted by the hand of God, and rife 

With vital substance for the souls of men, 

May spring to full rich greenness im an hour 

When hearts are hurt and the whole world turns again 
To seek the mighty lifting of lost power. 


we pray, 


Bid men and women move as one today 

And waken from their lethargy. O God, 

Except this be- the nations will be lost, 

And the cause of peace destroyed —at what a cost! 











ter of that boxing ring which is Europe 
and land near Geneva, Switzerland, at 
The Ecumenical Institute. Here is the 
World Boxing Commission for the Prot- 
estant Christian fighters. It doesn’t 
seek to be regulative, but a coordinative 
and creative organ of ECCLESIA MILI- 
TANS on a world-wide scale. Set as it is 
in the midst of the European Camp, 
it has the strategic responsibility of 
bringing together ‘fight managers” 
from all the other centers for study and 
discussion. In addition, the Institute 
launches its own special investigations, 
publishing its findings for the benefit 
of the Fighting Church everywhere. 
(Paper No. III of the Ecumenical Insti- 
tute gives splendid details on the ‘‘fight 
camps” mentioned here. Order from the 
World Council of Churches office in New 
York or Geneva.) 

Other splendid ‘‘training centers” 
could be visited in Sweden, France, Den- 
mark and still many more in the nations 
already mentioned. But enough has 
been said to demonstrate that the Euro- 
pean branch of ECCLESIA MILITANS 
is no ‘“thas-been.”’ 


Faith Is in Christ 


It should be emphasized that the 
FIGHTING CHURCH places total faith 
in Christ and not in self. Christ, as the 
Head, directs the members. His strength 
can be made perfect through their weak- 
ness—and they can do all things 
through him who is their strength. They 
shail not be afraid. It is true that as 
other fighters discipline themselves, so 
must the Christian fighter. His ‘‘train- 
ing manual” is the Bible, his diet is 
daily prayer, daily feeding on the Word, 
daily service, daily fellowship in com- 
munity. He'll not get cocky, for he 
has always before him the example of 
the Master Trainer who himself took 
en the form of a servant and lived in 
Community with men. Whatever his 
fighting stance, the Christian fighter will 
use one blow above others: AGAPE, 
sacrificing love, the body-blow that 
strikes at the heart of all men, delivered 
“in close’? where the Holy Spirit so 
often confrontation and conver- 
sation as a forerunner to conversion. 


uses 


You should place your bets early 
on the outcome of the great fight. 
But don't be deceived into foolish 
ostrichism. This fight will not end in 
**No Decision.’”’ Everyman is involved. 
To attempt to be a mere spectator 
will be the worst immorality and de- 
feat of all. So place your bets . 
and remember, the stakes are high 
You’re betting your life. To the eye 
of faith, the victor is not in doubt. 
He is Christus Victor. To him be the 
glory and the crown. 


Note: For a related Bible lesson, see 
page 13 of this issue. In the following 
issues more detailed consideration will 
be given the major European lay cen- 
ters, beginning with ‘Scotland: Voice 
From Tona.”’ 
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The Minister’s Salary 


By WALTER L. BROWN* 


OST MINISTERS are reluctant to 
M say much about salary because 

they fear they will give the im- 
pression of being too much concerned 
with self-interest, or impelled by mer- 
centary motives. The importance of the 
subject is great enough, however, for 
this reluctance to be laid aside at times, 
and the risk involved assumed. 


What Is the Importance of the 
Minister’s Salary? 


first, and most obviously it is the 
fact that a minister must pay his bills 
ifhe is to keep the respect of the com- 
munity in which he lives. Failure to 
do this has destroyed the usefulness 
of otherwise good ministers in many in- 
stances. 

The second reason is that the minis- 
ter’s income has a great deal to do with 
his peace of mind, self-respect, and hap- 
piness, Without which he cannot do his 
best work, or even be his real self. 

But finally, and by far of the greatest 
importance, is the fact that the minis- 
ter’s salary has a good deal to do with 
his mission as a minister of the gospel 
of Christ. No man can present the gos- 
pel in its fullness if his living and that 
of his family is jeopardized by it, un- 
less he is an extraordinary man. The 
welfare of his people and the community 
in which he lives are at stake in the 
integrity with which he presents the 
Word of God. An unfree minister can- 
not preach the gospel of God to the 
people who are dependent upon it for 
the vitality of their religious faith and 
the fullness of their lives in the world. 
The sense of being controlled is one of 
intolerable frustration to the sincere 
prophet of God, and to the people to 
whom he ministers. 


How Is the Minister’s Salary to Be 
Determined? 


The first question which arises in an 
endeavor to correct the situation men- 
tioned above is, ‘‘How should the minis- 
ter’s salary be determined?’ The an- 
swer tc it is not hard to find, and yet 
ii seems that many ministers and 
churches have not found it. 

It is impossible to render a fair judg- 
Ment in the matter without knowing the 
facts. Therefore, a reasonable budget 
of his living expenses according to the 
standard required of him should be 
made by the minister. He should also 
Prepare one covering his actual expenses 
in carrying on the work of the church. 
Both of these should be made known 
lo the officers of the church at the time 
of the preparation of the annual church 
budget because they cannot act wisely 
unless they know the facts. 


*Chairman of the Commission on the 

Minister and His Work for King’s 
Mountain Presbytery and pastor at 
Shelby, N. C. 
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The final decision, however, should 
be made by the congregation of the 
church after the facts have also been 
presented. It should not be possible for 
this decision to be made by any group 
in the church from its own particular 
point of view. The minister needs to 
know that his whole congregation has 
had a voice in determining what salary 
he is to receive, and that the point of 
view of all the people has had full con- 
sideration. It is fatal to any man to 
feel that it is possible for a few people 
to control so important a part of his 
life. 


Many Are Disturbed 


In the opinion of the present writer, 
a great many ministers in our church 
are disturbed by this problem. There- 
fore, it needs to be called to the atten- 
tion of our whole church. I believe that 
the correction of it will result in a far 
greater happiness in the lives of our 
ministers, and a far greater usefulness 
in their service of the church. It would 
take only a little experience on the Com- 
mission on the Minister and His Work 
to convince anyone of the truthfulness 
of those statements. 
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16. The Church Visitor 


(Continued from Sept. 10) 


The minister is expected to do the 
visiting in most churches. When new- 
comers are discovered or someone is 
sick or in the hospital or some of the 
“old faithfuls’’ are lonely, then it is 
simply expected that somebody will tell 
the minister and he will call. 

To be sure, any minister worth his 
salt wants to know about such people 
and he wants to visit them, but with 
the increasing demands made upon his 
time in any parish, it is an almost in- 
superable task to keep up with his visit- 
ing demands. Still, if he is a wise man 
and in earnest, he will keep on doing 
all in his power to keep abreast of these 
demands. 

One very important point in our Book 
of Church Order is not emphasized in 
most Sessions but it ought to be: the 
obligation of the elders to visit the peo- 
ple in their homes. Where the elders 
take their ordination vows seriously, 
however, they realize that they are 
elected to places of service and not 
merely to positions of honor. Among 
the first responsibilities which are theirs 
is this one of visiting—present members, 
the aged and infirm, the newcomers, the 


sick, the prospective members, the 
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newly married, the new parents, those 
who have just joined the church, the 
bereaved, and so on. 

In many churches where the Chris- 
tian fellowship is finest, a plan has been 
worked ont whereby elders take definite 
responsibility for certain areas of the 
community, usually not the one in which 
they happen to live, for a definite pro- 
gram of visiting. 

Likewise, the women’s organization 
does well to include, as one of its most 
important services to the church, a sus- 
tained program of visiting, in line with 
the total pastoral plan of the congrega- 
tion. In larger churches, all staff work- 
ers have definite visiting responsibilities 
and opportunities which lay a first claim 
upon them, just as all teachers in Sun- 
day school do and workers in various 
church groups. 

Next week we may be able to look at 
some of the pnlans which are followeé 
where the visiting program is faithfully 
carried on. 
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A widely-representative committee is 


soon to meet to discuss the best pos- 
sible location for the offices of the 
National Council of Churches. In re- 


cent weeks the Christian Century and 
other publications have been discussing 
the relative merits of various cities be- 
tween New Jersey and Chicago. It ap- 
pears to us that much of the discus- 
sion of this location is pathetically juve- 


nile or Chamber-of-Commerce-ish. Much 


of it appears to overlook important 
points which ought not to be over- 
looked. 


Of course, with the stimulation of the 
provincial many 
articles have done, and with a 
quent insistence that the Council shall 
be located somewhere else, almost any- 
where else, than in New York, it will 
not be too surprising if that is done. 

However, as the first publication we 


spirit, as previous 


conse- 


have seen to take this stand, we hope 
the central office will remain in New 
York and that necessary branches will 
be established elsewhere. 

Many of the people who argue—with 
-against New York, 


strong emotions 
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still look upon New York as the source 
of much of the help they seek in many 
fields. Even if New York is an unfortu- 
nate phenomenon, denying it will not 
make it otherwise. It is what it is, 
with its vast concentrations of resources 
and facilities, for very good reasons and 
the headquarters of the National Coun- 
cil will not despise these resources and 
facilities—nor close its eyes to the 
reasons. 


Careful studies show that in the area 
bounded on the west by Pittsburgh and 
on the south by Richmond, 20 denomi- 
national headquarters are located in 
whose offices there are 309 delegates to 
the General Assembly of the National 
Council; in the next region westward 
there are 12 boards with 136 delegates; 
in the southern region east of the Mis- 
sissippi River there are seven with 125 
delegates; and on westward there are 
two with 11 delegates. Therefore, some 
say, the central headquarters of the 
Council should be within easy reach of 
the preponderant denominational head- 
quarters offices. That does not appeal 
to us as a valid argument. The Coun- 
cil is to be something other than a re- 
arrangement of denominational execu- 
tives and staff members. 


There is a consideration, however, 
that is important. The fact that these 
denominational headquarters are _ so 
heavily located as they are argues for 
a like location for the National Coun- 
cil. The same reasons that make it im- 
portant for the denominational offices to 
be where they are may make it im- 
portant for the Council office to be in 
the same area. That would mean east 
of Pittsburgh and north of Richmond. 

But, even if that were not true, we 


would still favor New York. For one 
thing, a crass geographical or popu- 


lation designation of a ‘‘center’” is no 
longer an adequate basis on which to 


Gift of the Week 








locate a service agency. 


Today, with 
telephone, radio and airplanes, miles are 
not to be the determining factors ip 
such studies. 


Suppose, for example, that the Unite 
Nations headquarters had been located 
on the basis of many of the arguments 
used for locating the Council’s offices, 
On such bases, then, the UN would 
locate probably in Calcutta or Paris or 
San Francisco. Perhaps it should not 
be located where it is; the point is that 
it was not decided as a result of project- 
ing lines on a compass or following the 
masses of population. It was done in 
terms of the arteries of communication 
and travel and commerce, in the light 
of the resources available and the vap- 
tage point from which it was felt that 
the thinking of men could best be 
reached and influenced. 


In like manner and for like reasons, 
we think it would be tragic for the 
National Council’s headquarters to be 
somewhere else. Within the U. S., a 
geographical location is relatively un- 
important. It is important for the 
church’s national headquarters to be in 
the same community with these other 
forces and resources of our day. And, 
it seems to us, with world contacts what 
they are, and must continue to be, the 
church’s Jeaders in this capacity must 
be where the leading churchmen and 
other citizens of our day are most likely 
to touch our shores and where our 
representatives can most easily maintain 
the church’s world-wide contacts. On 
such a basis, it seems to us, there is 
not much argument about where the 
Council’s main office ought to be. 

Still, there are those who ‘‘just don't 
like New York,” and because they don't 
like New York they think the Council 
ought to be located in some place they 
like. The place most of us like best 
is: home. 


A Tithe for Rally Day 


FOR THE WEEK OF Sept. 23-30: 


Through your Church or Church School 


Treasurer, or to John S. Grant, Treasurer, Board of Christian Education, Box 
1176, Richmond 9, Va., marked ‘‘For Rally Day.” 


NOTE: This feature, now being in- 
augurated, has been planned for a lens 
time. It is the hope of the editors that 
they may call attention to important op- 
portunities which should not he over- 
looked not only by congregations but 
also by individuals. It is our plan to 
carry a brief word about the suggested 
Gift of the Week. 

If you will supplement anything your 
congregation may do for the Rally Day 
offering by making a larger cr addi- 
tional gift of your own, it will be par- 
ticularly important this year-——in this 
wind-up period for the Program of Pro- 
gress. 

We have always faced opportunities 
to expand and enlarge the church’s 
teaching program through our Rally 


Day offerings and these gifts have beet 
of considerable consequence across the 
years. Now, with the concerted Tithing 
Adventure in which so great a number 
of churches are participating (see list 
in these columns last week), it is nighly 
important to measure up as nearly a 
possible to the goals set during the five 
year period. 


So, the greater the Rally Day offer 
ing, the nearer will we come to the total 
objective of reaching the Program ol 
Progress goals. 


Let’s start this fall program off by 
showing that we mean business aboul 
providing the full amounts for these im 
portant causes. Your individual check 
for $5, $10 or $100 or more will he!p 
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No. 23 in a series on the Ten Commandments (VI-c) 


RELIGION IN BED AND AT TABLE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Whatever you do, eating or drinking 
or anything else, everything should be 
done to bring glory to God.—I Corin- 
thians 10:31; J. B. Phillips. 


THER RELIGIONS may concern 
O themselves with the spiritual 

alone; but not Christianity. Dr. 
Fay Campbell has said impressively that 
there are two words which Christianity 
ought to recapture: ‘‘materialism’’ and 
“humanism.’’ 

It is a sorry day when the church 
lets it be suspected she is not interested 
in people’s material welfare, for if that 
is the fact, she has forgotten Jesus’ 
teachings. He said once (quoting 
Deuteronomy) that man does not live by 
bread alone; but he never denied that 
man lives by bread. Those who claim 
that the interest of religion is purely 
spiritual are not even orthodox, for the 
creed of our church more than once 
emphasizes the importance of our re- 
lation to and use of physical things. 

Religion, as our church sees it (and 
we caught the light from the Bible), 
is not something you pick up at church 
and leave there, along with the hymn- 
book. Religion is something to take 
to the table with you, take to bed with 
you. 

For instance, consider again this 
Sixth Commandment, dealing (as we 
have seen) with the preservation of life. 
Since life has an obvious physical base, 
religion must concern itself with this 
or confess itself powerless to help man 
where sometimes he most needs help. 
In explaining the ways in which God 
wants us to preserve life, our creed 
points up, next to quietness of mind 
and cheerfulness of spirit, ‘‘a sober use 
of meat (i. e., food), drink, physic, 
sleep, labor and recreation.’’ Our church 
expects us to carry our religion around 
the clock with us, around the calendar. 
Consider those various items a little. 

“A sober use of food ... .”’ Some 
Christians have proposed that we ban 
from the table such things as salt and 
pepper, cakes and candies, cucumbers 
and horse radish. Our church does not 
take this view of things. We think eat- 
ing should be fun as well as funda- 
mental. Presbyterian church picnics are 
no more austere than anybody else’s pic- 
nic, so far as the fare is concerned. How- 
ever, and for all that, there is such a 
thing, and a bad thing, as living to 
eat. When one hears the ladies at a 
summer hotel, between meals, devoting 
a large part of their conversation to 
criticizing the chops, past or prospec- 
tive, one wonders if those ladies aren’t 
more interested merely in eating than 
well-balanced ladies ought to be. Now 
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and then some member of the W. C. 
T. U. can be about as intemperate, when 
it comes to tea and chicken salad, as the 
people in the taverns whose habits she 
so often deplores. 


“And drink .. . .”’ Can you take 
religion to a cocktail party? It is not 
only in Washington that the cocktail 


party accounts for the haze that afflicts 
American minds. More than one 
couple, who began by agreeing that 
neither would ever drink except socially, 
now wish with all their hearts that 
they had never added ‘“‘except . .. .” 
Oh, it is true, some soft drinks, not to 
mention tea and coffee, form habits; so 
do hot biscuits. One southern gentle- 
man has the _ hot-biscuit habit so 
thoroughly ingrained that all his mar- 
ried life his wife has had to make them 
for him every morning. One church 
conference (yes, Presbyterian!) calls the 
rest period frankly for ‘‘cokes and cos- 
metics.’’ There are Presbyterian minis- 
ters who must have something or other 
at ten, two and four. But to mention 
such things in the same breath with 
alcoholic drinks is ridiculous. No one 
ever came reeling home at 2:00 A. M. 
half-wild from eating too many biscuits. 
No chain-drinker of coffee has gone ber- 
serk and thrown his family, the family 
glassware and china out of the window, 
as some chain-drinkers of liquor have 
done. It has never been necessary to 
pass a law prohibiting the sale of tea 
to minors. No one yet has been arrested 
for driving his car while under the in- 
fluence of Coca-Cola. But the only 


‘‘sober’”’ use of alcohol is to leave it 
alone. 
“Physic.” We can take our religion 


to the drugstore, to the doctor’s office. 
There was an estimable lady who never 
traveled abroad without a large box full 
of medicines. She might have lived 
longer without half of them. Many a 
person at this moment is a slave to the 
drug habit in the form of sleeping medi- 
cine. The popularity of some patent 
medicines, it is said on good authority, 
comes from the habit-forming drugs 


(often alcohol) which they contain. 
“Sleep, labor and recreation.” All 
work and no play is not a Christian 
doctrine; neither is all play and no 
work. What our church means is that 
we are expected to take our religion 
to bed with us, to work, and out on the 
ball field or around the card-table. Per- 
haps there are people who sleep too 
much; more who sleep too little. What 
is enough for one is too little for an- 
other, too much for a third. The same 
thing is true of recreation. What our 
church tries to suggest, without lay- 
ing down any rules, is that a Christian 
will preserve some kind of proportion 
and balance in the way he uses his time, 
the only time he has. Our forefathers 
of 1648, if interviewed, would certainly 
have said that the most of a man’s time 
ought to be given to his work, and this 
is no doubt still necessary and desirable. 
But even in those rather austere days 
they knew that recreation belongs in a 
Christian life. Only, they said, and it 
remains sound advice, Don’t overdo it. 
Our Dr. Lingle has remarked that the 
trouble with bridge isn’t necessarily 
connected with playing for money. Even 
when it is not played for money, if 
bridge, canasta or tiddledy-winks 
reaches the point where we lose our 
sleep and our tempers over it and where 
duties go undone because of it, we have 
missed some of the fine balance of life. 


OR MAKE NO MISTAKE: the un- 
balanced life is least likely to last. 
The sober life, as our creed means 
it, is not the somber life, it is the well- 
proportioned, harmonious life. The un- 
balanced life is the unlovely life; there 
seems not much point in preserving it. 
There is a question, tragic in the homes 
of alcoholics, which might well be asked 
of us tee-totallers, too. When we get 
up from the dinner table, back from the 
drugstore or card party, back from 
sleep or work or play, our conscience 
might well ask: Did you come back 
sober? 
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Race for Governor 


Has Religious Issue 
Kentucky News Letter 


Rival Kentucky gubernatorial candi- 
dates have taken opposite sides on 
whether religion has a place in a politi- 
cal campaign. The Republican nominee, 
Eugene E. Siler, of Williamsburg, a Bap- 
tist lay leader, has filled his campaign 
speeches with Biblical quotations and 
appeals to moral righteousness. His 
victory in the GOP primary, he said, 
was due to “the power of God 
Almighty,” and was a divine mandate 
to clean up the state government. His 
Democratic opponent, Governor Law- 
rence W. Weatherby, a Methodist stew- 
ard, has refused to “inject the issue of 
religion’ into his campaign for re- 
election and has asked other candidates 
of his party to follow suit. Carroll 


County Judge Jess Lindsay, Democratic 
state campaign chairman, also a Bap- 
tist, has voiced the view that “religion 
is too sacred to inject into politics.’ 
Judge Lindsay told a party meeting in 
Louisville that the electoral contest will 
be “‘difficult’’ because ‘‘anyone who uses 
the Bible and the beautiful words and 
thoughts of Holy Scripture, speaks not 
only eloquently but often persuasively.” 


Courier-Journal Writer Thinks 
Issue Will Be Hard to Meet 
Commenting on the problem (see 
above) the Republican nominee poses 
for his Democratic rival, a Louisville 
Courier-Journal correspondent wrote, 
‘When Siler, a Baptist, says he wants to 
inaugurate a righteous administration at 
Frankfort, what can Wetherby, the 
Methodist, say but ‘Amen, Brother 
Siler’? Suppose Siler announces he is 
standing on the platform of the Ten 
Commandments. What can Wetherby 
say but ‘Amen, Brother Siler’?” Mr. 
Siler has long been a popular lay leader 
among Baptists, who number 500,000 in 
Kentucky-—more than the members of 
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all other churches combined. 


From the 
time he announced he would run in the 
Republican primary, he has conducted 
his campaign with what was described 


as “camp-meeting fervor.’”’ He defeated 
H. Howes Meade, of Paintsville, for the 
GOP candidacy by 17,932 votes. (RNS.) 


Louisville Presbytery Makes 
Large Church Extension Plans 

The rapid growth of the Greater 
Louisville area, the selection of Buechel, 
Ky., as the site of the new multi-million 
dollar General Electric plant, the popu- 
lation growth predicted by civic leaders 
and other factors have spurred Louis- 
ville Presbytery to take unprecedented 
steps in the direction of church exten- 
sion. With 25 laymen working with the 
presbytery’s committee, a five-year mini- 
mum goal of $200,000 has been set to 
finance the program. Four new loca- 
tions in suburban areas have already 
been studied and chapel work has been 
started. 


College President Election 
Puts Slight Accent on Youth 

Two of the great educational insti- 
tutions of Kentucky recently elected the 
youngest presidents in their history. 
Thirty-year-old Frank Rose, pastor of 
the First Christian Church of Danville, 
was named president of Transylvania 
College. At about the same time Duke 
McCall, executive secretary of the 
Southern Baptist Convention’s executive 
committee, was named head of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Rose succeeds Raymond McLain, who 
recently became director of the Com- 
mission on Higher Education of the 
National Council of Churches, while Mc- 
Call succeeds Ellis A. Fuller, who died 
last fall. 


Bibles Are Being 
Placed in Schools 

The ambiguity existing elsewhere over 
the constitutionality of religious em- 
phases in the public schools is not evi- 
dent in plans of Protestant leaders in 
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Greater Louisville. ‘‘Discovering” that 
a Kentucky common school law not only 
permits but makes mandatory the read- 
ing of a daily portion of the Bible in 
each classroom, the religious education 
committee of the Louisville Council of 
Churches is working to place a Bible 
in each of the 1,700 classrooms of the 
city school system. With 500 Bibles 
donated by the American Bible Society, 
12 different denominations are expected 
to provide 100 each. 
WM. A. BENFIELD, Jr. 
Louisville. 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH* 


David and Bathsheba 


It is too much, of course, to assume 
that a picture on a religious or biblical 
theme will suit everybody. Yet we are 
sure this photoplay by 20th Century- 
Fox will have wide interest on the part 
of many movie-goers. It is an impos- 
ing spectacle, focussing upon a momen- 
tous period in the life of David. It is 
also an important section in the history 
of the Hebrew people whose fortunes 
during that time were closely related to 
the personal rise and decline of the 
psalmist king. 

The colors are beautiful, the settings 
appropriately elaborate; but the tempta- 








*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 





FOR EFFICIENCY . 


Pay by check; keep track of each 
dollar you spend. A checking ac- 
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ance your budget. Start one to- 


day! 
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Richmond, Virginia. 
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Corporation. 





tion to indulge in flamboyance has been 
resisted. The cast has been well chosen. 
Gregory Peck portrays David with dig- 
nity, both in strength and in weakness. 
Raymond Massey is powerfully con- 
vincing as the prophet Nathan, and 
Susan Hayward as Bathsheba is ade- 
quate. The music is splendid through- 
out. 

The story stays loosely within the 
historical frame of the narrative found 
in II Samuel, chapters 10 and 11, with 
excursions into periods preceding and 
following, and with certain shuffling of 
incidents to produce dramatic effect. The 
kernel of the story is, of course, David’s 


covetousness of Bathsheba, their sin of 
adultery, the death of Uriah, David’s re- 
pentance and seeking of God’s mercy, 
in the spirit of the 51st Psalm, the as- 
surance of his pardon and the regained 
relationship with Jehovah enabling him 
to return to the sonship and trust ex- 
pressed in the 23rd Psalm. 

To the historian and to the strict 
Bible student, the liberties taken with 
the sequence of events and some details 
of levitical procedure (such as the ark 
of the covenant being brought to Jeru- 
salem uncovered and the presence of 
David in the holy of holies) will be dis- 
turbing. Amnon and Absolom were men 
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and not boys as shown during an an- 
tagonism to be reckoned with later. The 
relationship with Michal, David’s first 
wife and Saul’s daughter, is well por- 
trayed. 

If this film sends the uninitiated to 
the Bible for identification and the Bible 
student for verification, it may provide 
some lively discussions. Nevertheless, 
the producers, who have approached the 
Old Testament with respect and with 
the desire to make a period of it live, 
should be congratulated. 
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CHANGES 
R. Murphy Williams, Jr., Bethel 
church, RFD, Staunton, Va., has ac- 


cepted a call to the First church, Wil- 
son, N. C., effective Oct. 1. 

Bruce C. Boney, has resigned as field 
director of the Program of Progress and 
will become assistant pastor of the First 
church, Decatur, Ga., Oct. 1. Dr. Boney 
has been with the Program of Progress 
since its beginning, serving first as field 
representative in Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Missouri before assuming direction 
of the total field program from the De- 
catur and Atlanta offices. 

Robt. J. McMullen from New York 
City to 407 Pittsboro St., Chapel Hill, 
x. & 

Ismael Andrade from Macon, Ga., to 
Beco da Fabrica 208, Madalena, Recife, 
Pernambuco, Brazil, S. A. 


Robert A. Lapsley, First church, 
Roanoke, Va., will retire Dec. 31 for 
reasons of health. Dr. Lapsley, who 


has served the Roanoke church for 21 
years, said the church should have new 
and vigorous leadership at this time. 
He expects to continue to make his home 
in Roanoke. 

James B. Storey, Austin College pro- 
fessor, sailed Sept. 14 and will spend 
the year at the American School of 
Oriental Research, Jerusalem, Hashi- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan. 

Edward C. Hay, Nicholasville, Ky., 
will become pastor at Franklin, Tenn., 
Oct. 1. 


Clifford E. Barbour, formerly of 
Knoxville, Tenn., now president of 
Western Theological Seminary, is at 


5710 California Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Earl B. Wiggins, now pastor of the 
Faith church, Wichita Falls, Texas, is 
at 4116-A Faith Road. 

Wm. T. Mulcay, missionary to Africa 
now on furlough, has moved from 
Seneca, S. C., to Kings Apts., C-3, Clin- 
ton, S. C. 

Geo. C. Bowman, McConnell, W. Va., 
has become pastor of the newly- 
organized Melrose church, Princeton, 
W. Va. 

Edwin B. Cooper, formerly of Wash- 
ington, Ga., was recently installed as 
pastor of the Sharon church, Charlotte, 
n. & 

H. Reid Newland, formerly of 
Wilmington, N. C., has begun his new 
work as pastor of the Cleveland, N. C., 
and Third Creek churches. 

Chas. R. Bixler, formerly of Sharon 
S. C., has been installed as pastor of the 
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Armstrong Memorial church, Gastonia, 
N. C. 

Wm. H. Benchoff, former missionary 
to Brazil, has been installed as pastor 
of the Bethpage church, RFD, Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 


ARP YOUNG PEOPLE 

L. M. Allison, of the Sharon, S. C,, 
A. R. P. church, is the new director 
of his denomination’s young people’s 
work succeeding Russell Kerr, Winns- 
boro, S. C., pastor. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Arthur M. Gillespie, Brigham City, 
Utah, Presbyterian, USA, pastor, has 
been appointed the National Council's 
first full-time director of religious edu- 
cation at the federal government’s new 


Intermountain Indian School near 
Brigham City. 
Harold J. Rounds, Altadena, Calif., 


layman, is the new secretary for pro- 
motion and finance of World Literacy, 
Inc., associated with the National Coun- 
cil’s Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature. 


MISSIONARIES 

Joe B. Hopper, Miss Margaret Pritch- 
ard and H. Peirie Mitchell are expected 
to sail late in September for Korea, as 
the first group to receive clearance w 
return to Korea from this country. Mrs 
Bruce Cumming recently returned from 
Japan to Korea as a nurse to assist in 
the medical work at Kwangju. 

Geo. A. Hudson and Mrs. Hudson are 
to sail from Galveston late in Septem- 
ber, the first of the Presbyterian, US. 
missionaries to obtain government per- 
mission to go from this country to For- 
mosa. 

J. H. Longenecker and Mrs. Longe; 
necker have been retired from active 
service in the Belgian Congo and ale 
now serving the Quitman, Ga., church. 

Miss Florence Moore, who has served 
one term in the Congo Mission, and 
Charles A. Sthreshly, Union Seminary 
student, were married in Ashland, Va., 
Sept. 7. 

John Franklin Watt and Mrs. Watt 
are to leave the Congo Oct. 20, expect- 
ing to spend their furlough year at Mis- 
sion Court, Richmond, Va. 


Five Months’ Benevolences Reported 


Benevolences reported by the church 
agencies for the first five months of 
the church year, as of August 31, are 
as follows: 

Annuities and Relief 
$66,076; decrease, $4,627. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $187,- 
79S; increase, $10,730; Mother’s Day 
offering through Aug. 31, $10,793. 

Christian Education (Richmond), 
$51,126; increase, $5,998. 

General Fund (Atlanta), 
493; Increase, $32,484. 
Agencies, $4,206. 

World Missions (Nashville), $389,- 
232; increase, $32,879; Program of 
Progress, $46,210; decrease, $51,875. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Abraham, God’s Pioneer 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 7, 1951 
Genesis 12:1-9; 13:14-17. 


Abraham “stands before us,” says 
Professor Max Muller, ‘‘as a figure sec- 
ond only to one in the whole history 
of the world.”’ 

“That is a remarkable estimate,” re- 
plies R. W. Dale. ‘‘I am not sure that 
it is an exaggeration. The Lord Jesus 
Christ stands apart and alone—in a 
supremacy which removes him from all 
comparison with even the greatest of 
mankind. But there is no other that 
can be placed by the side of Abraham, 
if we estimate his greatness by the im- 
mense and beneficial effect of his life 
and character on the condition of man- 
kind.’”” Three of the most enduring re- 
ligions of mankind—Judaism, Moham- 
medanism, and Christianity—all trace 
their origins to this one man, who by 
faith went out not knowing whither he 
went (Heb. 11:8). 


I. The Call of Abraham 


Abram, by which name he was first 
known, and his family lived originally 
in Ur of the Chaldees. Ur at this time 
was the center of a great civilization 
which had grown up in the Mesopo- 
tamian Valley, rivaling that of the Nile. 
This civilization, which had developed 
for a thousand years, reached its height 
under the reign of Hammurabi, a con- 
temporary of Abraham, to be identified 
perhaps with Amraphel, mentioned in 
Genesis 14. 

While Babylon had replaced Ur as the 
capital of this early Sumerian Em- 
pire, the proximity of this latter city 
to the Persian Gulf (which reached 
more than a hundred miles further in- 
land than today) and its location on 
the Euphrates river made it an impor- 
tant trading center. As Edward Hast- 
ings writes: ‘‘Numerous ships brought 
their goods to its docks; at the same 
time it stood on the end of the Arabian 
desert, and was, therefore, in close 
touch with the people of the West. It 
was in fact a meeting place of the civi- 
lized Babylonian and the less cultured 
Arab, the spot at which merchants and 
Officials, agriculturists and nomad herds- 
men would have gathered together. Its 
foreign population must have been con- 
siderable. Just as in Egypt today the 
wealthier Bedouins settle down and be- 
come more or less peaceable townsmen 
and villagers, so in Ur the wealthier 
Bedouins of the desert would have had 
a tendency to the same. Here, too, 
would have come merchants and traders 
from various parts of the Semitic world. 
Among them were numbers of ‘commer- 
cial travelers’ who traveled on behalf 
of their Babylonian employers from one 
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eud of Western Arabia to the other. 


os 
- 


Ur was a bustling commercial city, a 
city cf age-old culture and refinement, 
but at the same time, a wicked and 
idolatrous one. Abraham’s own family 
was not exempt. As Joshua later de- 
clared: ‘‘Your fathers dwelt of old time 
beyond the River, even Terah, the father 
ot Abraham, and the father of Nahor, 
and they served other gods’? (Joshua 
24:2). 

For some reason not given in the 
Bible, Terah left Ur and set out for the 
land of Canaan, a journey of nearly a 
thousand miles, following the usual de- 
tour to the North. It is usually as- 
sumed that Terah was moved to take 
this journey by the religious zeal of 
his son Abram. The basis for this as- 
sumption is the statement made by 
Stephen in Act 7:2. But for some un- 
explained reason, the company halted in 
Haran, 550 miles to the north of Ur, 
and one of the principal towns of North- 
ern Mesopotamia. It was the converg- 
ing point of the commercial routes from 
Babylon in the south, Nineveh in the 
east, and Damascus to the west. It was 
a cultured city, like Ur, and like it de- 
voted to the worship of the moon god- 
aess. ‘‘Perhaps no sacred city in the 
land ever held so tenaciously to its an- 


cient belief,’ says Prof. Robert R. 
Rogers. ‘“‘When Christianity overran 


Mesopotamia, this city remained the last 
center of paganism, and under the 
Mohammedan sway the sect of Sabaens 
here continued the worship of the 
moon.’’ 

Terah and his family settled in Haran 
and here they all remained until after 
Terah’s death. Why was this the case? 
Was it because they could not bring 
themselves to make the final sacrifice, 
to cut the last ties that bound them to 
the culture and comforts of civilization? 
“In like manner,’ writes Earl L. 
Douglass, ‘‘men often given half-way 
obedience to the command of God. They 
start out for the kingdom, but they 
linger in some comfortable Haran and 
die there.’’ Abraham himself did not 
finally determine to go on to the land 
where God would have him dwell until 
his father had passed away. ‘So God 
must often take things from us, to 
which we so lovingly cling, before we 
are willing to do what long before we 
knew was the will of God for us.” 

Finally, God manifested himself to 
Abraham a second time, commanding 
him to leave his country, his kindred, 
and his father’s house. There are 
cumulative expressions which show the 


greatness of the sacrifice commanded. 
He must leave all that was familiar and 
dear. His kindred worshipped a multi- 
tude of deities (31:30), and his faith 
in the one true God took him away from 
such associations. On the other hand, 
there was much to gain. Abraham was 
convinced that God would give him (1) 
a land, which he would show him; (2) 
a seed, or posterity, sufficiently numer- 
ous to constitute a great nation; and (3) 
a blessing which he and his seed would 
enjoy, and which ultimately they would 
communicate to all the families of the 
earth. 

Abraham lived in the midst of a 
polytheistic and idolatrous civilization. 
3ut somehow there had come to him 
the assurance that back of the sun, the 
moon and the stars that his people wor- 
shipped, there was one universal God, 
and that if men worshipped this God 
rather than the natural forces, the 
human passions and appetites personi- 
fied by idols, they would enjoy the bless- 
ings of God, and be themselves a bless- 
ing to others. 

As we read the story we cannot help 
wondering how it was that the one 
true God manifested himself unto Abra- 
ham, how it was that he spoke unto him? 
“One thing is certain,’’ says James 
Hastings, ‘“‘the writer did not, any more 
than the Oriental of the present day, 
imagine that God spoke to the outward 
ear. ‘God has spoken to me’ is a com- 
Arab phrase today when a man 
feels a deep impression on his soul.” 
It was, we feel sure, a spiritual reve- 
lation. No likeness was seen, no audible 
voice was heard, but Abraham, probably 
after years of questioning and medi- 
tation, became aware distinctly and cer- 
tainly of the divine purpose. 

Tne Lord spoke to Abraham and to 
other of the patriarchs, to Peter, Paul 
and John. Has he ceased to speak unto 
us? Herbert L. Willett says: ‘‘God is 
no more silent today than he was in 
the days when men were pictured as 
having direct converse with him; but 
most of us are so rushed with life that 
we are poor listeners and miss the mes- 
sages that should reach our hearts.’”’ Is 
this true? How does God speak to 
us? J. Parker says, ‘‘We now say that 
we have a notion, an impression, a con- 
viction, or a feeling; and considering 
that our life is so shallow and cloudy, 
perhaps it is best to speak thus vaguely, 
but when we get right in soul we shall 
boldly say, ‘The Lord calls me, the Lord 
tells me, the Lord sends me.’ ”’ 


mon 


Il. The Response of Abraham 


Abraham was 75 years old at the 
time. His wife, ten years younger, was 
childless, and it seemed impossible for 
him to found a family. For such a man, 
without children, without ambition for 
himself, or lust of conquest, with noth- 
ing to gain for himself by emigrating, 
but everything to lose, the venture 
seemed sheer folly. But for Abraham, 
faith meant obedience, responding to 
God’s will as it became known to him. 
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The journey was a long and hard one, 
about 300 miles in length, westward 
and then southward along the Jordan. 
We are not told anything about the 
fatigue and perils of the way, simply 
“they went forth into the land of Canaan 
and into the land of Canaan they came.” 
Abram traveled on until he came to 
Shechem, the central spot in Palestine, 
unto the Oak of Moreh, which is more 
properly translated, the ‘“‘oak of the 
oracle giver.”’ [It was a sacred tree con- 
nected with the sanctuary at Shechem, 
the deity resident in the tree giving 
oracles to the inquisitor. A proper un- 
derstanding of the phrase prepares us 
for the next statement, ‘And _ the 
Canaanite was then in the land.’’ The 
Canaanite was no paragon of virtue. 
“He was cruel and godless and cen- 
turies of evil practices had plunged him 
into every form of moral perversity and 
wickedness.”’ 

Instead of getting out of idolatry 
Abraham had gotten into it worse than 
ever. Instead of finding a richer coun- 
try he had found a rocky strip of coast. 
He had left an old and splendid civi- 
lization for half-civilized tribes. Did 
it ever enter the old man’s heart that 
his faith was an illusion and delusion, 
and that he had been fooled and had 
made a blunder? Perhaps, for Abra- 
ham was only human. But if so, it was 
only tor a moment, for there ‘‘Jehovah 
appeared unto Abram and said, ‘Unto 
thy seed will I give this land.” 

How did God appear to Abram? Says 
Miss Tarbell: ‘“‘The expression means 
that God became to Abram a great 
reality. In Canaan it became clear to 
Abram that the Creator of heaven and 
earth and man was not only a great 
reality, but that he was with him and 
that wherever Abram went he would 
be under this protection and guidance.” 
If Abram was discouraged at the out- 
look of things in the new land, the re- 
newed promise certainly encouraged 
him, for he immediately set about con- 
secrating the land to the worship of 
Jehovah. He set up an altar that daily 
bore witness to the Canaanites of a bet- 
ter faith and a true God. He strength- 
ened his own faith by imparting it to 
others. ‘And Abram journeyed, going 
on still toward the south.” 

The verses that follow (12:10-20) tell 
us how one of the famines which came 
so often to that poorly watered land, 
led Abraham and his clan to migrate 
to Egypt. To protect himself from pos- 
sible foes, he bade Sarai tell people that 
she was his sister (she was indeed his 
half-sister, Gen. 20:12; nonetheless it 
was a half-truth intended to deceive, and 
therefore a lie); then, if won by her 
fair skinned beauty, any in that licen- 
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tious land was bent on possessing her, 
they would not kill him to get her hus- 
band out of the way. When Pharaoh 
discovered the subterfuge he ordered 
Abraham out of the land. The patriarch 
and his wife, with all his possessions 
and his nephew, Lot, returned into the 
“south,’’ that is, the southern part of 
Palestine, and traveled slowly north- 
ward until they came to Bethel, where 
Abram had previously erected an altar 
unto God and where he now renewed his 
vows. 

Strife then arose between the herds- 
men of Abram’'s cattle and those of Lot 
for the fertile fields and easy water. 
Abraham resolved the issue by offering 
Lot, his nephew, his choice of the land. 
Not imitating his uncle’s magnanimity, 
Lot quickly chose the fertile river basin 
and left the barren hills to his uncle. 
It seemed as though the older man had 
been outdone. 

Probably he was thinking about Lot’s 
choice, his selfish and ungenerous spirit, 
contrasting the fertile plains, which he 
had chosen, an ideal spot for the pas- 
turage of his flocks, with the less fertile 
hills and valleys which were left him, 
seeking the consolation and strength 
that comes from communion with God. 
And Jehovah said, “Lift up now thine 
eyes, and look from the place where 
thou art, northward and southward, and 
eastward and westward.” There is a 
lofty hill near the site of the ancient 
Bethel from which a wide view can be 
obtained. Abram is depicted as stand- 
ing on its summit and seeing the coun- 
try stretching away to the far horizon 
on every side. And he was assured that 
some day, his seed, through whom all 
mankind was to be blessed, would pos- 
sess it all. 

We cannot follow the further story 
of Abram in any detail. As we read 
through the Genesis account it is clear 
that the author does not attempt to give 
us any complete account. He selects his 
incidents carefully, often spacing them 
as much as ten years apart, to illus- 
trate various aspects of Abram’s faith. 
Sometimes faith fails, as in Egypt, when 
he jeopardized his wife’s safety to pre- 
serve his own skin. Not all at once, 
but finally he came to understand the 
meaning of the vision, “I am God 
Almighty; walk before me and be thou 
perfect’? (Gen. 17:1). He triumphed in 
the end looked forward 
to the city which has foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God” (Heb. 
11:19). He died, as did others of the 
patriarchs, ‘in faith, not having re- 
ceived what was promised, but having 
seen it and greeted it from afar, and 
having acknowledged that 
strangers and 
«deb. 11:13). 


because “he 


they were 
exiles on the earth” 


It. The Example of Abraham 


Abraham ventured out into an un- 
known land with a faith in the true 
God. Like Abraham, we are venturing 
continually into the unknown. It is an 
adventure to be born, to die, to face 





through life the swift changes of cir- 
cumstance which no man can certainly 
predict. Each day we begin a new ad- 
venture, each year we set out into a new 
country which no man has ever ex- 
plored. 

And, like Abraham, we must go by 
faith; not necessarily faith in God, but 
still faith in something; either faith 
in God or faith in no-god; either faith 
in the God who has revealed himself 
through Jesus Christ or faith in some 
idol of our own choosing. A _ world 
without faith is a world with no con- 
scious life. A man who tries to live 
without faith would die of inertia; a 
society would be paralyzed within an 
hour. The question then is not, Shall 
we live by faith, but by what faith 
shall we live? 

The faith that has meant most to men 
through the ages is faith in God. 

Such faith means that life is not 
meaningless but that behind it lies the 
love and purpose of God. 

It means that there is forgiveness for 
sin and help for the sinner. It means 
that for man the sufferer there is one 
refuge that never fails. It means that 
love is unending and that life never 
dies. 

When the future is dark, faith enables 
us to say with Browning, ‘“‘God’s in his 
heaven, all’s right with the world.” 
When men’s standards are low, and we 
are tempted to lower ours, it leads us 
to say with Stevenson: “I believe in 
an ultimate decency of things, aye, and 
if I woke in hell, I would still believe 
in it."". When responsibility comes, we 
can say with Harry Lauder, ‘I look 
te God; he give me the help that I 
need.’” When troubles weigh us down, 
we can say with Marshal Foch, ‘Faith 
in life eternal, in a God of goodness and 
cempassion, has sustained me in my 
most trying hours. Prayer has enlight- 
ened my way.” When great causes 
beckon, we can say with Lincoln: ‘Let 
us have faith that right makes might 
and in that faith let us to the end do our 
duty.”” When sin overcomes us, we can 
say with Charlotte Elliott: ‘Just as I 
am, without one plea, but that thy blood 
was shed for me, and that thou biddest 
me come to thee, O Lamb of God, I 
come.” And when we come to the end 
of life, we can say with Paul, “I know 
whom I have believed, and I am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed to him against 
that day.’ 

Religion, said Donald Hankey, is bet- 
ting our lives that there is a God. In all 
the experiences of life, its tragedies and 
its joys, its failure and its successes, 
if we have faith in God, we are willing 
to bet even our lives that there is @ 
God. (See also: “The Prize Fighter and 
the Laity,” page 5.) 


(Lesson commentary based on ‘In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: The 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,” copyrighted 1951 by the 
Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


Trueblood’s Latest 


THE LIFE WE PRIZE. By Elton 
Trueblood. Harper & Brothers, New 
york. 218 pp., $2.50. 

This is an important and stimulating 
pook for stern times such as these. The 
author begins by saying stormy days are 
ahead and we must “weather out” the 
monsoon. 

To do this we must go beyond eco- 
nomics, politics and psychology to the 
basic values which underlie the life we 
prize. Believing that people are seek- 
ing authentic guidance, Dr. Trueblood 
seeks to share “the garnered wisdom of 
many centuries and many different 
thinkers.”” Each chapter has an arrest- 
ing quotation which serves as a text. 
However, the author quotes sparingly. 
Instead, he presents his material with 
originality and freshness. 

This book is a plea for a new under- 
standing of our priceless heritage and 
a return to the moral principles which 
stem from the Christian faith. Instead 
of denouncing Communism, the writer 
presents “‘the better way.” This calls 
for clear and cool thinking. The shock 
of world realities—e. g., our apparent 
loss of moral prestige in the eyes of 
much of the world and the realization 
that physical power is not as decisive as 
was supposed—may keep us confused 
and fearful. This book speaks construc- 
tively to this state of mind and heart so 
prevalent today. 

After analyzing the issues involved in 
the ‘‘World Civil War’ and pointing out 
the moral deficiencies of Stalinism (he 
prefers this word to Communism or 
Marxism), the author proceeds to in- 
terpret the centrality of the morai order 
and the adequacy of the Christian faith 
in chapters with such intriguing titles 
as: The Demand for Meaning, The 
Achievement of Freedom, The Basis of 
Integrity, and The Necessity of Bold- 
ness (OUTLOOK, Sept. 17). 

In the closing chapter on ‘‘A Basic 
Faith,” this Quaker theologian, who has 
deliberately avoided technical terms and 
professional language, presents the 
Christian conception of God as revealed 
in Christ in a way that will stimulate 
and challenge people inside as well as 
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those outside the church. 

This book would be excellent ma- 
terial for serious study groups. It 
brings the vital issues of the present 
hour down to earth and shows individ- 
uals how to think and act with refer- 
ence to the larger good. 

This reviewer likes for footnotes to 
be placed at the bottom of the page as 
they are in this book. Ministers will 
find many ancient truths re-stated with 
Biblical authority that verily “cry out 
to be preached.”’ All discerning readers 
will find pleasure in Dr. Trueblood’s 
felicity of expression and profit in his 
up-to-date interpretation of the Chris- 
tian imperative. 

JOHN S. LAND. 

New Orleans, La. 


WHAT ON EARTH ARE YOU 
DOING? Edited by Wallace C. Speers, 
with an introduction by Elton True- 
blood. Harper & Bros., New York. 159 
pp. $2.00. 

This is another book following the 
pattern of Speers’ earlier book (‘‘Lay- 
men Speaking’’) with a number of 
prominent churchmen writing brief 
chapters. In this new volume, after 
Trueblood’s emphasis upon ‘‘the won- 
derful new growth of lay religion,’ 28 
chapters follow. Here are samples: 
“How to Capture Life’s Greatest 
Values,” by Henry J. Kaiser; ‘‘Spiritual 
Discipline,” by Russell W. Davenport 
(Life Magazine); ‘‘The Layman and His 
Church,” by Chas. P. Taft; ‘‘Works 
That Flow from Faith,’ by Harold E. 
Stassen; ‘“‘The Fundamental Conflict,’ 
by Walter H. Judd. These, of course, 
are some of the best known names. It 





is a stimulating book. Wallace Speers 
is chairman of the Laymen’s Movement 
for a Christian World.—aA. N. B. 
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ee HIS encyclopedia of religion 
deserves a warm welcome, It 
is published at what, in view 
of its bulk and contents, must be re- 
garded as a most modest price. In 
clear print it embraces tens of thou- 
sands of articles. All the significant 
religions of the world are included, 
Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, 
Hindu and the rest. A truly great 
achievement.” 
—N. Y. Times 
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You and your family can share the joys and blessings of daily devotions 
with the millions of people around the world who use The Upper Room. 


In the hands of every youth away from home, place a copy of The Upper Room! Its 
daily devotional readings, scripture and prayer will help him meet the problems of 
each day on the basis of Christian faith. He will know that every day the loved ones 
at home, the people and pastor of his church, are all joining with him in the same 
devotions, the same prayers. He will find strength and joy and peace in knowing 


over here.” 





did me." 








that he is part of a company worshiping together and praying 
for each other. The following quotations are typical: 


“Every two months | find myself looking for The Upper Room, 
because it gives me the inspiration and morale a person needs 


"While | was recovering from an operation recently a soft 
voiced young lady came to my bedside and left me a copy of 
The Upper Room. She seemed like an angel from heaven. | 
am sure | thanked her but not in proportion to the good she 


"Since my enrollment in this school three years ago | have 
received each copy of The Upper Room . 
something for me that | cannot express in words." 


. . . It has done 


Order enough copies of the November-December issue now to 
meet all your needs. 
pocket edition to one address, 5 cents a copy. Individual yearly 
subscriptions, 50 cents. Address 


THE UPPER ROOM 
1908 GRAND AVE., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
World's most widely used daily devotional guide. 


Ten or more copies of either regular or 
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WHAT'S 
ON 
THE 


CHECKBOOK? 


GOD HAS PUT ENOUGH OF HISOWN MONEY INTO THE HANDS OF THE 
PRESBYTERIANS TO DO ALL HE EXPECTS THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
TO DO FOR THIS WORLD, IF HE COULD ONLY GET THATMONEY BACK 
INTO HIS OWN WORK. 


sk The Man Who Tithes 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 





